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T. following Diſcoutls)\ was pronounced from the pulpit at Chelms- 2 
ford, in the County of Eſſex, at the Summer Aflize, before a large 
nd reſpefable Congregation. | The approbation it met with from a con- 
hd bl t of the, audi ence Was ch ked b the r oof. of a leadi 
derb e rye Rows e ading 
Counſel at the Bar, who being retained i in a cauſe which excited much public 


erioſity, ſeized the opportunity of Repping out of his way ina very crowded 1 


than a Sermon. The Writer could not avoid perſonally thanking this Gen- i 


deman for recommending that to fame which otherwiſe. would have been 


court, to reflect on the compoſition as reſembling a Political Pamphlet rather 3 


buried in oblivion ; ; and how much ſoever he may have been mortified by be 


cenſure of ſo able an Advocate, he was conſoled when he called to mind ; 


he political character of a member of the Revolution Society, and ſtewar "I 
pf the late anniverſary dinner at the Crown and Anchor. To condemn the 5 


bject doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, to repreſs the intemperate zeal for licen- 


ious Innovation, and to enforce the duty of Obedience to Rulers whoſe chief 


are is the public Safety, are the objects of this performance. Appealing from 
he prejudice of an individual to the candor of the public, the author hopes 


d be excuſed in the attempt, by thoſe, who prefer ſy ſtem to anarchy, , and 


rder to conf uſion. 


r * - 


Tube paſſages marked with inverted commas were inſerted in the original manuſcript, but omitted in 
the delivery from the pulpit 3 oaks are now reſtored. to their proper 1 the better to n the 
connexion. . 5 | | 


sr. MATTHEW, Chap. XXII. Part of the 21ſt Verſe. 
| RENDER TO SAR THE THINGS WHICH ARE CASAR's, 


N ſearching into and explaining what is due unto. Ceſar; or, in other | 
words, determining the degree of reſpect and obedience due to the ſu- 


preme Magiſtrate, divines have run into wide and dangerous extremes. A me- 5 
tropolitan of the Gallican Church, * in a mandate addreſſed to his dioceſe 


againſt a popular treatiſe on education, has carrried this matter very high. 

* Your duty,” a fays be, to the Supreme Being, alone ſhould ſet bounds 10 
our ſubmiſſion to your. prince and if then you ſhould be deemed culpable, 
nd ſuffer for your obedience to his great commands, you ſhould ſubmit with- 

ut murmur or complaint,” Even Nero and Domitian themſelves, who choſe. 
ather to be a ſcourge to the earth than the fathers of their people, were 
ccountable only to God for the abuſe of that power he put into their hands.” 


B It 


* Chriſtopher de Beamont, Archbiſhop of Paris. Rouſſeau's Works, Vol. III. p. 231, 


IT 


It needs no argument to 10 to this injunction. Facts have fafficlently con- b 
ſpired to ſhew its fallacy; and ſuch opinions have led to the overthrow | dk 
of the church which maintained, as well as of the ſtate that patronized and 6 
1 adopted them. A political divine of our own country, emphatically tiled MW yl 
„ the Apoſtle of Liberty, has taken the oppoſite ground. He has done little I tl 
T more than introduce and apply the republican doctrine of a writer of the laſt WW bal 
| century to the preſent times, who by too cruel a ſentence fell a martyr rather Wh 
to his tenets than his crimes. T he principle is the ſame in both; but it iu 
conveyed by the latter i in a leſs exceptionable ſtyle, and unmixed with the ſour ho! 
1 leven of the preacher, *He aſſerts, that nations have a right to make their own I anc 
laws, conſtitute their own magiſtrates ; and that ſuch as are ſo conſtituted, owe dut 


E an account of their actions to thoſe, by whom and for whom they are ap- he 


deſcription of perſons, but that it exiſts in the whole; that it is a right 


5 pointed. And the meaning is further elucidated by a late writer, „That the © 
1 right to do theſe things exiſts not in this or that perſon, or in this or that I nat 


| RY reſident i in- the nation.“ Vn pon Which it may be obſerved, that the greater part i and 


1 contempt and hatred for their governors, will poſſibly infuſe into them a 


of the people at ns in every nation are occupied in providing their dai) Ver. 
bread, and of courſe think but little either of the paſt or the future; aQting aſſe 
therefore from the impulſe of the preſent moment, whether right or wrong Jey 
in itſelf, they will ever be the dupes of ambitious and deſigning men, who to 


| having an intereſt in bringing about a change by inſpiring them with a 


A intemperate ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, which will render them as unfit to be 
1 controlled by the new magiſtrates as by the old. In conſidering the ſovereign 
| only as a ſervant of the public, the preacher before ſpoken of gives him 
reſponſibility without reſpect. | «A king,” ſays he, is no more than the 
firſt ſervant of the public; . by it, and reſponſible to it.” In anſueſ 


to which, it has been always allowed that the reſponſibility of miniſters at 
| . | 5 thy 


* Algernon Sydney's Works. 


15 + Payne's Rights of Man. 


he ſame time that it affords ſafety to the prince, gives ſecurity to the people in bs. 
(heir puniſhment, whilſt commotions are avoided- which dire& attacks on the- 
byereign himſelf would occaſion. Between this political Scylla and Cha- 


ybdis, to avoid the ſunken rocks on one ſide, and the vortices on the 


other, let us take far our pilot Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, the Captain of our 
al vation. | | | | 


The firſt things to be rendered to Adler, © or the ſupreme magiſtrate, are 
honor and reſpect ; and thoſe not only on account of perſonal excellencies, 8 
and abilities natural or acquired (though they are additional inducements) 
dut from duly conſidering whoſe authority he hath, and whoſe commiſſion 
he bears. For though St. Peter calls government an human ordinance, (and 


dd it is, with reſpect to the particular model or form which is left to hu- * 


man deſignation) yet as God is the God of order and not of confuſion, and f 
on ſuch order the connexion and preſervation of all things depend, + 1 


and order cannot be maintained without ſome kind of government, go- „ 


W verament in general muſt be the will of God; and in this ſenſe St. Paul 
aſſerts that the powers which be, are ordained. of God. Even in the a 
Jewiſh tate, which was a theocracy, ſome viſible magiſtrate was appointed " 


to go in and out before the people. One of the firſt motives to civil 3 
| fociety, | and which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, chat « 0 


man ſhall be a Judge i in his own cauſe.” } For generally from an attach- 
ment to ſelf-intereſt men are ſo partial to themſelves, that if their rights 
(or what they fancy to be fo) were left to their own deciſion, endleſs ſtrifes 
and controverſies muſt enſue, without ſome public ſtanding rule, ſome per- 
ſon veſted with authority to de a jodge and divider over them, to whoſe | 


ſentence 


0 Submit 8 to every ordinance of M. v, for the Lord's ke, 1, Peter, e. 2. v. 13. 


4 Rouſſeau s Letter to the Archbiſhop of Paris, Vol. III. P. 284. 
t Burke's Pamphlet, p. 88. 


* 


ſcentence the diſturbers ſhould be obliged to ſubmit, to procure ihe peace 
and tranquillity of the reſt, Since then the bleſſings of government are o | , 
great to ſociety, reverence muſt be due to the perſon in whom the power is | | 
þ veſted; and a nn part to LP in fuboedinige n ep. 75 


. Secondly, and for the ſame reaſon, allegiance and obedience are due to the = 

ſupreme magiſtrate; not indeed a blind and implicit obedience to arbitrary i 
will and deſpotic ſway, but- a legal obedience according to compact; 21 
directed and limitted obedience by laws enacted by the community, or, which 
amounts to the ſame, by its repreſentatives. Whoſoever refuſes ſuch an n 
; obedience deſervedly forfeits the benefits of ſociety, for endeayouring to dif 
| | ſolve the bond by which it is united: And when by repeated acts of vio- ct 
1 lence and outrage men throw themſelves back into a ſtats of nature and te 
prey upon one another, then power ought to be exerted with effect. Some th 
5 ſeverity muſt be uſed, for the public and perſonal ſafety, for the protection of T 


| property; | and alſo, which is the falutary view of capital puniſhments th 
1 | for example fake. V Fra Kab -2-; Sp 
| Thirdly. What the text expreſsly commands i 1s ths payment of the tribun al 
money. St. Paul enforces it from the conſideration of office. F or this cauſe, fue 

| fays he, pay you tribute alſo; 7 for they are God's miniſters, attending con- il ** 
| 3 tinually on this very. thing. And what that 1 is, he expreſſes in a verſe before: ¶ nc 
| 1 He beareth the ſword, and not in vain; but to execute puniſhment upon him * 
| 


1 that doeth evil, and for the defence and encouragement of them that do well 
| But the burthen of government is not to be ſuſtained by one alone. And 0g 
ſo Jethro, the father! in law of Moles, gave him advice which he prudently 


E followed. 4 Thou ſhalt provide out of the people able men, | and let them inti 
Y Judge the people at all ſeaſons.” The attendants of the king of Babylon a6 ws 
| Jail 


enumerated, governors and captains, Judges, treaſurers, counſellors, ſheriffs 
| and 


an 


80 tolcrs: of anions. To his the great body politic in muell mo- 
tien; requites much attention, ſtudy, and the labour of many hands; 
to which, if we add the force neceſſary to maintain our independence, 
to ſupport our allies, to curb and overawe foreigu powers and domeſtic 


enemies, we find, in recent caſes, the expenges are nct eaſily calculated 
witb preciſion by thoſe who have the beſt abilities and fulleſt information. But 


may be looked on in the nature of an inſurance, ſo much depoſited. to ſecure 
and preſerve the poſſeſſion of the reſt. vet great caution ought to be uſed 


xccumulating from time to time might eventually produce a failure of public . 
credit ; ; for then individuals either mult ſuffer for their confidence i in the ſtate, or 3 
te · imburſe themſelves out of the property of thoſe Who were more cautious; F- 


if nothing 1s granted uoneceſſarily, or laviſhly employed, ſuch contributions 16 


not to permit the expenditure to exceed the income, ſo far as deficiencies 


the conſequences of which it. will be much eaſier to imagine than to remedy. = | 


The check placed in our conſlitution of bringing the public accounts under 


Spirit of Laws ſeems to have this in contemplation. when he calls the Britiſh, 
Government one of the wiſeſt in Europe, becauſe there iS a body which ex · 5 
amines it perpetually, and is perpetually examining itſelf; and its errors are of ; 

ſuch a nature as never to be laſting, and are frequently uſ. ful by rouſing the 0 


attention of the nation.” In a limited monarchy, which is our happineſs, 


and which has been well imagined to reſemble a pyramid whoſe conſtrudion 


the annual review of parliament is moſt ſalutaty. The ingenious author of the 


a renders. it moſt difficult to be overturned, the broad baſe being founded on | 


1, the legiſlative, and the executive power terminating in a fingle perſon, pre- 
d Nogative and privilege, power and liberty, are ſo bounded and aſcertained, 


and conſequently the reciprocal offices and duties of prince and people 0 
intimately blended and mutually co-operate with each other, that it 1s much 
to be wondered at, and cannot be too much lamented, that we ſee perſons 


daily coming forward with viſionary ſchemes of reform, tending. to introduce 


= | diſcontent 


” the excellency of the Britiſh Conſtitution in a ſtronger point of view, than 


. _ : . ; p | : F 
* ? | 
1 # 8 1 2 1 
ml 
, ff 1 | | | ' 


E diſcontent and anarchy, or the moſt ferocious and indiſcriminating of all | | 


tyrannies, the ochlocracy or deſpotiſm of the rabble.* Nothing can place 


b 
its being avowedly taken in a conſiderable part as the model of the new go- = 
vernment in the Poliſh State; an event which militates againſt. the Popular J 

argument of a late political writer, and ſhows how little regard is due to a 
E a ſelf-ſufficient! theory, when we ſee it contradicted by the practice of a wiſe 0 
3 and enlightened nation, who have bound themſelves and their poſterity to 

| ſubmit to an hereditary ſovereign rather than leave him to the fluctuating and 

| tumultuous choice of ſucceſſive generations, The author before alluded di 
| © to, has ſeverely cenſured the Britiſh parliament of 1688 ſor. ſetting. up p 
| “ what he terms a right by aſſumption, to bind and control their poſterity at 
| « by limiting the ſucceſſion to the crown, and yet gives the preſent M © 
« National Aſſembly. in France 4 ſimilar power.” 285 The authority of the th 


4 preſent National Aſſembly (fays he) is to form a conſtitution. . The autho- 3 
9 rity of future aſſemblies will be to legiſlate according to the principles and Wl © 
forms preſeribed in that conſtitution ; and if experience ſhould hereafter on 


20 ſhew that alterations, amendments, or additions are neceſſary, the conſli. © 


38. tution will point out the mode by which ſuch things ſhall be done, and Ml © | 
: * not leave i it to the diſcretionary power of the future government,” 5 And what WW plu 


8 all this but to endeavour to bind their poſterity, as they may hope, for par. 
« ever?” 115 each age and generation was {elf-exiſtent, it would doubtleſs be ff of 
free to act for itſelf; but as God has a right, as our Creator, to bind his crea- ¶ that 
tures in matters of religion by a revelation of. his will, ſo our forefathers, from Croy 


whom under God we derive our being, have a right to bind their poſterity ſtan 
by certain ſorms of government which experience has ſhewn them to be moſt civil 
1 conducive to the peace and proſperity of their country, as well as to the pre · ¶ Vou 
Cr ſervation of their own liberties, and the beſt inheritance they could leave them: Ito fo 


 Orhervil 


* M-Intoſh, I Mr, Payne, 
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' Otherwiſe, even the riſing generation, till they arrive at manhood to delegate 
| their right or judgment to form one for themſelves, would live without any 
government at all ; and every act of power exerciſed over them would be, to 
uſe the expreſſions of the writer laſt cited, the moſt inſolent of all tyrannies. 
To ſuch abſurdities and contradictions are men driven Who oppoſe a weak, 


and viſionary an of their own to the wiſdom, the experience, and practice 
of mankind. 


% 


As 4 widely: as divines have differed about the 3 ot reſpect ind OY 
dience due to the Cæſar, or king of a country, ſo widely have ſome late 
popular writers differed upon the neceſſity of the exiſtence of ſach a perſonage 
at all 0 Without monarchy in England, ” ſays one,“ « we moſt certainly 
W © never can enjoy either peace or liberty.“ 1 It would puzzle,” fays ano- 
cher, . „the wiſeſt head to diſcover for hc he could be wanted, and what 


" ſervice he could render, when the people of England ſent for George the F irſt, 3 


« This author denies the right of our anceſtors in parliament to bind their 


* « poſterity, and yet gives poſterity a right to arraign their conduct, and to tell ; 


« them they neither knew what they wanted, or how to get their wants ſup- 
{a plied.” « Without entering into the abſtract. queſtion, whether a unity or 


plurality in the executive part of government be beſt, it is well known that 
parties, to whoſe watchful care we at ſome times have owed the preſervation 5 
of our liberties in this kingdom, have at other times been fo nearly balanced, | 
that without the weight, the influence, the patronage, and revenue of the 
crown thrown into one of- the ſcales, the executive power would have been at a 
ſtand, every thing would have run into confuſion, and poſſibly have ended.i in a 
civil war inſtead of attainders and impriſonments; ; and this in all likelihood 
would have been the caſe had not a late ſeaſonable and popular check been given 
to ſome dangerous doctrines, which repreſent kings as the moſt inſignificant and 
0 N 15 EZ uſeleſs 


. Mr. Burke. 4 MH Paine. 


2 of human 10 and erect the ſovereign will of the N. as the 
only infallible and perte<t ſtandard of human government. 


5 under the dominion, or, to ſpeak more truly, under the anarchy of the ſword, 
4 Thus periſhed the Grecian and Roman commonwealths; 3 while Great Britain is 


| no ſubject can be king until he has been firſt a rebel. Tis not the objection 
to a particular form of government, but the averſion that ſome men have to 
1 ſee power in any other hands but their own, which has brought about the gat M 
6 changes which ſtates have undergone. In this principle the late revolution Ti 
| in America originated and ended. This is one of the two evolutions, 0 g 


ene lis bels as be tte beds f Ibrth J bag dis A bis of 
ſhort duration which has no other ſupport. In the ſtate of nature, the ſtrong 


the ignorant; and in the political ſtate one cannot bear an equal, nor ano. 


1 expence of continental connexions in Europe becoming ſuperfluous, Great Bri- 
tain would have been herſelf a balance to the whole world beſide, by her fleets 
ready to be victualled from the fertile ſoil, and manned by the numerous inhabi- 
tants of thoſe provinces. * might be aſked, How came ſhe to be ſo ſuddenly 


f * N | * 5 
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oppreſs the weak; in a ſtate of ſociety, the man of underſtanding will govern 


ther * ſuperior. Hence thoſe ſtruggles for pre- eminence amongſt potent 
rivals, which reduced the moſt free and flouriſhing republics in the world. 


poſſibly preſerved by the portion of monarchy mixed in its conſtitution, becauſe 


(both of which are called glorious ) which | a, late patriotic preacher is er 


1 thankful that he lived to ſee; and however apparently willing to depart the 
| one may conclude, from the manner he ſpoke of thoſe, he would have WThe 
| been contented to tarry, in hopes of ſeeing a third: Wbilſt every good M gover 
citizen who wiſhes well to the glory and ſtability of the Britiſh empire, laments 1 
2 that he lived long enough to be a witneſs of ſo fatal a ſeparation of its diſtant 
and dependant parts; by the union of which, ſo ſalutary to both countries, the 


caſt down from this pinnacle of power, from whence ſhe viewed, as in a ſhort 
| viſion, 
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ciion, all the kingdoms of the world Ad the glory of them ' We ould ve i 
ta loſs to anſwer: this. queſtion, if it had not been lately reſolved by the a 
routh of the parties themſelves, who publicly avowed their meetings, to rejoice 

| when the enemies of their country were victorious, and to weep: over the de- 

e's of thoſe who, abjuring their allegiance, died i in fighting againſt it. Nor is 

t an unfair concluſion, that they at leaſt encouraged, if they did not aſſiſt thoſe 
n whoſe concerns they took ſo feeling a part, without remorſe. or pity for 
thers' WhO ſacrificed their lives and fortunes becauſe they loved their natal foil ; 

| with the warmeſt affection, and thought! it ſweet and honourable. to dic for their 


:ountry, It 1 is natural for men to love their children ; ; it is natural for men to 73 


love the place of their nativity : But mode rn philoſophy abandons her offspring 
o be fed by publio charity; and modern patriots weep over the ſucceſſes, | and 
ee In” ou decline of the country whych had the misfortune to give them ; 
birth.” 9.3ud 22:45 | 
It has been Shifted, that the ations or great beatles muſt ever de aleribec by 
to general cauſes ; but it is equally certain, that the intereſt of individuals 
ver enters into ſuch queſtions, and at laſt, more than the public good, determines 
he point, whether the old ſyſtem 1 is to be preſerved or a, new one introduced. 
The preſent ſituation of a' neighbouring country affords an inſtructive leſſon to the 5 


governing and governed over the whole world. The adminiſtration was carried on, 
not by fngle but by ſucceſſive gradations of deſpots. | T he inſtruments of i im- 
priſonment, torture and death, were uſed not only to ſupport arbitrary power, but 


individuals. The ariſtocratic taſte for frivolous amuſements and thoughtleſs diſ- 
pation had expoſed that body to public contempt; and if we believe their own 
leſpondent ejaculation, contributed not a little to their ruin, The people every 2 
vhere delighting in extremes, have paſſed from exceſs of vaſſalage to an inordinate 
ve of NE. z and as the lava, long fermented by inteſtine heat, ifuing from 
D | the 


4 


were put up to auction to gratify the ambition, avarice, revenge, or jealouſy of "BY 
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the Auth © t the 8 h before i it towns Ca] Fi ech and 


| mo 
| lic-! d, Jon | 7 
| houſes, men and catile, and the produce of fields; ſo the public mig Jong dig 


d reſled | 
: irritated by oppreſſion, + and ſupplied with freſh fuel by ambinious ane inter 15 


ws, religion, and 7 
men, breaks out into rage, overthtowing the government, laws, Feng! tio 
f t [vielent to be ſtemmed, becauſe, i K 
property of a nation. "The torrent is 00 be . 4 Wm J cor! 

FOR. commotions the worſt man has the beſt chance; 1 V1 7 rop 
2 IJ to 

nothing to loſe, who are always the moſt numerous, IJ a wy gh of 1 
vie WAICH dne 

while . citizens ſigh in vain bor ha Ty of the 4 ny oh 
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tran 

a... 

"Theſe outlines are traced wich no other view but to cut off every eee þ 
the neceflity of a reform in this country, deducible from nene ana * 

; ly moderate but pro perous, à 

: bed. With us the times are not only 

8 = from a leſs extended domis 


1 therefore ought t to be peaceable. Bon more central pus 
3 ſtead of a probable diminution, - the natiqn nal incon 


and 


for 


nn on, an increaſe of trade in 


bt of ju 


1 exceeding the annual expenditure without any additional, tax, A ee by the 
_*- ment anſwering the end of a ſucceſsful war, the beſt economy of a pur 
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